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EXECUTIVE INTROVERTS? 

A new survey of 481 corporate chiefs 
finds 70 percent of them are introvert- 
ed, with their need for social interae- 
tion at least 15 pereent lower than that 
of the average population. Most tend to 
rely on their own counsel and resist 
asking others for advice. “Their role 
tends to be isolating,” says Richard 
Hagberg of Hagberg Consulting Group, 
of Foster City, Calif. “People treat 
them more as a symbol than a human 
being.” But a survey of the CEOs’ col- 
leagues — board members and subordi- 
nates — finds they are seen as “force- 
ful,” dominant, socially skilled. “They 
can obviously turn it on when they need 
to,” Hagberg says. 

~— The Wali Street Journal 


ta} 


» SWEET SMELL OF SUCCESS 


Calvin Sager’s firm has made visiting 


“ the elephant house at the Cincinnati 


zoo and the restrooms in the London 
Underground more bearable. But, as 
he puis it, “I’m not saving the world for 

my grandchildren. It’s just something 
for which tie time is ripe.” And the air. 
Sager’s firm, Ecolo Odor Control Sys- 
tems Worldwide, helps get rid of un- 
pleasant odors by atomizing oils into 
the air. Sager, interviewed in the maga- 
zine Canadian Business, says his com- 
pany began by helping businesses witn 
trash compactor odors. The latest pro- 
ject for the Mississauga, Ontario-based 
firm is the official residence of Paki- 
stan's Prime Minister Benazir 


MAGICAL DINING EXPERIENCE 
David Copperfield is turning into a 
restaurateur. The illusionist plans to 
open what he dubs the ‘‘ultiraate inter- 
active entertainment and expe- 
rience” in New York's Times Square, 
slated to open in December. “I really 
wanted to take my art, which is magic, 
to move people as well as entertain 
them, and this is the next logical step,” 
he says. “What's great is that I'll be 
with them on this interactive journey.” 
— Gannett News Service 


a 
DAILY GRIND 
Caroi Landy has some tough days 
ahead. The r of the Internal 


Revenue Service's 5,000-employee 
Brookhaven Service Center in Holts. 
ville, N.Y., oversees the processing of § 
million tax returns, with peak mail de- 
livery just She ensures that 
checks are deposited and refunds are 
issued to residents of New Jersey and 
New York City. Despite the hectic days, 
the 49-year-old working mother says, 
“My real job starts at 5 p.m. when I go 


home.” 
— The Wall Street Journal 
o 


SINGIN’ IN THE WIND 
Bob Dylan, in one of his lesser-publi- 
cized gigs, recently gave a private per- 
formance at the Phoenix Biltmore Ho- 
tel for 800 real estate investors. His 
appearance, sponsored by the Japanese 
firm Nomura Securities, reportedly 
netted the rocker $250,000. Also on the 
bill: Rod Stewart and Crosby, Stills & 
Nash. Yeah, Young! 
— Knight-Ridder Newspapers 


o 


ON THE JOB 

For the third year in a row, absentee- 
ism averaged just 1.7 percent of sched- 
uled workdays in 1995, about equal to 
the years before the 1990-91 recession, 
says the Bureau of National Affairs 


Inc., Washington. 
— The Wall Street Journal 


Many consumers have lost their taste 
for fashionable clothes partly because 
they don’t like what's on the racks, the 
International Mass Retail Association 
finds, The trade group surveyed 1,000 
consumers and found that nearly a 
third are less interested in fashion than 
they were in the past, primarily be- 
cause the clothes are unappealing and 
fe gat have less money to spend on 

. This trend has helped inspire an- 
other: Nearly a third of those surveyed 
said most of the clothes they buy are 
casual wear. 

— The Associated Press 


Oo 
RIGH-FLYING 
Flying level in 1995, U.S. area 
n spont SAE an average, for 
lomesti¢ airline ticket — 
ENE oons SAA is toe poet bo. 
fore, says Runzhehner International 
Rochester, Wis. 
— The Wall Street Journai 
o 
YOU'RE NOT SEING FIRED 
Cummins Engine Co., in a presenta- 


— The Wall Street Journal 


Getting to Root of Cleanup 


Grass Aids Rehabilitation 
Of a Chemical Waste Site 


BY LISA CARRICABURU 
‘THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE 


OGDEN —- At a Chevron cleanup site on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, a lot of people are busy watching the grass grow. 
Blade by blade, they are coaxing carpets of Imperial 
geja grass hard at work cleansing the aits site's fuel- tainted 


The effort is pushed along by plots of lush alfalfa, 
Not far away, a triple row of densely planted poplars 
iabors to prevent groundwater contaminants from migrat- 


Site, barricaded behind barbed wire and terse “No 
” signs just off Interstate 15, is part of an ex- 
project that draws on plants’ healing powers to 
filter and recycle away chemical waste. 

If the experiment works, the five-acre site once used as a 
fuel transfer terminal could become a grassy knol) where 
tourists stop for visitor information. Chevron officials and 
Ogden City planners also envision its use as a tree farm 
where urban foresters nurture seedlings to vein A 

The project sprouted from ee, already being done in 
Oregon, Washington and New Jersey by Ari Ferro, a for- 
mer University of Utah researcher who founded the Logan- 
based PHYTOkinetics inc. nearly two years ago. 

Financed by Chevron and monitored by the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency, the Ogden project is one of several 
demonstrations nationwide that, if successful, portend a 
cheaper, greener way to sponge away industrial waste that 
haunts thousands of U.S. companies, said Steve Rock, an 
environmenta! engineer with the Enviroumentai Protection 
Agency Superfund Innovative Technology Evaluation 
(SITE) Project. 

“If it works as it seems to, it will have widespread impli- 
cations,” he said. 

Phytoremediation — as the process is called — is not a 
difficult concept to understand, Ferro said. 

Because plants already provide protections against po- 
tentially toxic substances served up by Mother Nature, it 
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Utah's alternative press is so robust 
that Wasatch Front coffee shops are 
being buried under piles of free publi- 
cations dealing with everything from 
the environment to parenting, and gay 
and lesbian issues to music. 

“The proliferation of these publica- 
tions is Prcsbhgesr ng said and 2 
langer deJ itor/ publisher of the 
Catalyst, Sine free- monthly. tabloid. 
“When we started 14 years ago, there 
was only the Catalyst and Private Eye. 
Now we've got more than a dozen pub- 
lications battling for the same 3-square 
«feet of space." 

More are arriving. 

The Canyon Country Zephyr, a pop- 
ular Moab-based publication edited by 
Jim Stiles, now is being distributed 
free along the Wasatch Front. And the 
Waking Owl bookstore in Salt Lake 
City still has a few copies of the first 
copy of Jon Christensen’s Great Basin 
News — a publication that focuses on 
environmental and land-use issues in 
the vast and often neglected area be- 
tween the Wasatch Range and Sierra 
Nevada. 

John Saltas, publisher of the Private 
Eye Weekly, admits to “tremendous 
concerns” about finding space for all 
the new publications, but welcomes the 
competition. 

“I'm an advocate for hearing more 
musical notes and more belis. I think 
there’s room for all the voices,” he 
said. 

The Private Eye Weekly is Utah's 
largest alternative publication with a 
staff of 20 people. 

Saltas said he tries to be an “inde- 
pendent voice” for Utah. “We don't 
have an agenda, but we will react to 
things we feel are incorrect, behind the 
times, not progressive, harmful, or 
hateful,” he said, "That means we have 
a story a minute developing here.” 

Although many alternative publica- 
-ons come and go, a few of the newer 
entries appear to have found a niche. 

The Mountain Times (formerly the 


See PUBLICATIONS, Page F-4 


seems ouly natural that their power could be harnessed to 
rid the Earth of con ts humans create. 

He said many types.of organic and inorganic chemical 
waste, a ee , pesticides and explo- 
sives, are naturally D a dation by soil micro- 

organisms. 

Phytoremediation uss pl ‘to accelerate that biodeg- 
radation by providing the that stimulates soil microor- 
ganisms in their zones! 

Plants, through is, release materials 
throngh their roots ine microorganism food 
sources. 


The metabolism of these well-fed microorganisms in- 
creases, enhancing their ability to actively biodegrade pol- 
lutants. 

Ferro said that the scil is cleansed over time and the 
plants are none the worse for it. 

Similar concepts explain how trees are used to clean up 
contaminated groundwater. 

Deep-rooted, water-loving trees such as poplars tap 
groundwater and their thirst causes a depression in the 
water table. 

Contaminants migrating with the groundwater’s flow are 
stopped by the depression zone. 

Phytoremediation then proceeds as the pollutants are 
absorbed by soil particles and biodegraded in the trees’ 
root zones. 

“Water leaving the root zone is cleaner than water enter- 
ing the zone,” Ferro said. 

Rock said the process seems ideal for cleanup sites char- 
acterized by moderate contamination over a large area. 

And Ferro said that is the scenario under which it works 
best. 

For phytoremediation to be effective, pollutants must be 
in the soil's top three feet. 

When groundwater is the cleanup target, the water table 
can be no deeper than 10 feet, he said 

Those characteristics are evident at the Ogden Chevron 
site and therefore made it a good candidate for the experi- 
ment, said Walter Maguire, Chevron public affairs manag- 


er. 
He said Chevron built the terminal in the 1950s and used 
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Tim Kelly/The Salt Lake Tribune 


= _ an Barbara Jennings has plenty of choices at the Coffee Garden restaurant 


in Salt Lake City of alternative publications now found in the area. 


How Phytoreyiedi: tion Works. 


Photosynthesis 


“x02 


Hoots 


Hoot zone 
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Ca smetatyotiienn, 


§ © Materials made during photosynthesis 


are released through the roots. 


@ Materials feed and stimulate soil 
microorganisms in the root zone. 

© Stimuiated microorganisms 
biodegrade contaminents in the soil 
into carbon dioxide and water. 


© Materials released through the roots 
stimulate biodegradation through co- 
metabolism. 
ree: Phytokineties Inc. 


Rhonda Hailes Maylett / The Salt Lake Tribune 


Workers Do 
Better With 
Information 


Progressive Firms Find 
Info Helps Productivity 


BY TOM MITCHELL 
AMERICAN NEWS SERVICE 


Once each month at Folderaft Co, in 
Kenyon, Minn., there's a business meet- 
ing: On the table are the previous month's 
expenses and receipts, next month’s goals 
-- the stuff of practically every other 
monthly meeting at every othe: company 
in America 

But several things are different at 
Foldcraft. For one, all 280 employees 
take part, not just management, And the 
atmosphere at Foldcraft is festive — 
more like a rumpus room than a board- 
room. 

H Vice presidents wear referee strij 
| and carry whistles, Monetary prizes Tide 
on the results of company quizzes, Em- 


ployees match wits in a game called Pass 
or Play, with the winner, the one who tor- 
rectly answers such questions as “What's 
the company's workers’ com) tion 
modification ratio?” taking home a $100 
bonus, 

“Most people can’t wait to Pe i wig 
Dorothy Erickson, vice president of hu- 
man resources at the company, which 
manufactures restaurant and cafeteria 
seating. “We try to make it fun, so you 
don't realize you're learning.” 

What's happening at Folderaft, where 
employees refer to themselves as ‘‘mem- 
bers,” is one way some companies are 
helping employees to know and under- 
stand the dollars and cents, the nuts and 
bolts — 
business. 

Unless companies share information 
about business performance, plans 
goals, it is difficult for workers to 
tribute meaningfully to their comy 
success, noted three University of 
ern California business analysts in their 
1995 study of Fortune 1000 companies. 

Yet many of these companies fail to 
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in a word, the business of their 


iny’s 


Multinationals Flock to Low-Wage Island — But for How Long? 


BY CHARLES J. HANLEY 
‘THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


PENANG, Malaysia — Half a world away from the 
pickups and plain plank churches of South Carolina, 
here on an isiand of motorbikes and gold-domed 
mosques, the beat of a Baxter Healthcare assembly line 


goes on. 

‘The rumble of machinery, the puffs of lubricating 
powder, the peel of latex from a thousand mokled hands 
— 6 million medical gioves are produced here every day 
and shipped to Baxter customers wori 


, Spare 
for those who lost these jobs back in the U 

“If it's cheaper for the company to get the produ u 
here, they have to icok at it that way,” said Rince, a 21- 
year-old factory hand from Indonesia 

That's how Harold Hambrice looks at it 

The U.S. multinational’s local manager said labor cost 
per unit of production is many times better here — “I'd 
say five times better" — than in Kingstree, S.C., where 
Baxter closed its latex-glove plant for good in Novem- 
ber. 


Rince and her fellow workers, almost all young Malay 
sian and Indonesian women, earn about 700 Malaysian 
ringgit — $280 — a month, including required overtime 

It's the kind of bargain labor that has turned Penang 
island's Bayan Lepas industrial zone into a low-tax man- 
ufacturing mecca for global giants, a city of factories 
where 165,000 workers toil for Intel and Motorola, 
Braun and Bosch, Siemens and Seagate, where many 
U.S., Japanese and other corporate strategists look to 
expand before building or hiring in their own industrial 
homelands. 

In today’s unforgiving global marketplace, a company 
doesn’t easily yield such advantages to a rival. “Our 
competitors are here, too," noted Hambrice, an Arkan 
san io his first foreign posting with Baxter 

Manufacturing’s share in the Malaysian economy has 
tripled i: the past generation. reflecting what has hap 
pened elsewhere in the Third World, where manufac- 
tured goods now account for 60 percent of exports, up 
from 20 percent in the 1960s. 

But winners can rapidiy turn into losers in the new 

‘giobalized” world economy. The very attraction: 
brought them to Penang may soon lead some mu! 


tionals to greener — cheaper — pastures, just as Baxter 
eventually found the “low” wages of South Carolina too 
burdensome. 

Baxter officials cite proximity to Malaysia’s rubber 
plantations, source of latex, as the first reason for mov- 
ing glove production across the Pacific. But they ac- 
knowledge labor costs were another major factor. 

When 800 Baxter workers were fired in South Caroli- 
na, their glove output was picked up by adding just 200 
to Baxter's 2,500-worker force in Penang, The latest 
automation, $48 million worth, makes the Penang plant 
more productive. 

Some 700 Baxter employees are Indonesians, driven 
to this boomtown by the age-old urge ìo better one’s life 
through hard work — and savings. 

I'm able to save a coupie of hundred ringgit a 
month. 
lamic headscarf. 
ters, so they can go to university and bave a better life 
than me. 


said Rince, her face framed in a pale pink Is 
It's for my younger brothers and sis 
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